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on the spot that he was a consenting, if not the
determining, party to the events in Korea whicl
enabled Japan to make war on China in 1894. This
important question will be discussed in its propei
place when we come to consider the record of Li
Hung-chang's relations with Japan ; but it may here
be said that the dogmatic assertions made by English
writers on both sides of the controversy are all alike
incapable of positive proof, for the reason that all
documentary evidence bearing on the matter was
destroyed during the Boxer tumults of 1900.

Li Hung-chang5s career in international diplomacy
may be said to have begun with his appointment as
Viceroy of Chihli and Superintendent of Northern
Trade in June, 1870. The immediate cause of his
transfer from the Viceroyalty at Wuchang in that
year was the Chinese Government's fear that France
would declare war on account of the serious riot that
had taken place at Tientsin. In this anti-Christian
tumult the French Consulate and Cathedral had been
destroyed, the French Consul and sixteen French
nuns murdered. Ably advised by Mr. Hart (Inspector-
General of the Imperial Maritime Customs), Li took
over from Ch'ung Hou and Tseng Kuo-f an the conduct
of local negotiations with the French authorities, and
in three months he had succeeded in obtaining a
settlement of the French Government's claims. His
task was greatly facilitated by the knowledge that
France was not in a position at that time to exact
reparation from China by force of arms ; this know-
ledge he used with praiseworthy tact and skill and in
the end emerged from a very difficult situation, having
saved the imperilled face of the Chinese Govern-
ment and the lives of the Chinese officials immediately